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For the Conſideration of 


PARLIAMENT; 


WITH 


Moſt RE" Inſtructions for the Trading Part of the 


Community, againſt the various Frauds daily com- 
Eng by that pernicious 


Set of Men called SWINDLERS. 


: Is this Tract is contained not only the certain means 


of detecting the Sharper and Swindler, but of totally 


... preventing their very Exiſtence. 
: The following Sheets demand the Attention of every 


| Fradeſman ; as in them is clearly pointed out the 
utter impoſſibility of the Swindler's diſpoſing of the 


Goods he obtains by Fraud and Impoſition. The 


Hints for extirpating ſo baneful a Race from Society, 
are recommended to the ſerious peruſal. of every | 


- — of 1 Britiſh Senate: N 


„* 
Dm 


. 4% —— commit theſe Wretches to my Onto.” 
„ Pirſt let 'em each be broken on the Rack, 
„Then, with what Life remains, impal'd 5 lelt 
To breathe at leiſure round the bloody ſtae. 

«© There let em hang and taint the Southern Wind. 
The Partner of their Crime will learn obedience, 

C When they look up and ſee their Companions | 
Mm ce ue on a Fork and Black” ning in the Sun,” 
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FREDERICK BULL 
JOHN SAWBRIDGE 
GEORGE HAYLEY, and 


NATHANIEL NEWNHAM, Eſq. 


Aldermen and Members of Parliament 5 


tor the ny: of London. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As Repreſentatives of the 8 and 
moſt opulent City in the Britiſh Domi- 
nions, and conſequently Guardians and 

Protectors of its Laws and Liberties, the 


5 following Treatiſe 
3 is very reſpeafully | 

inſcribed by, Gentlemen, 
your moſt obedient and 


5 moſt humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR, 
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| T P- wall „ be allowed.” that. a 

” thorough knowledge of the various 

"- anal practices made uſe of by the Sharper, : 

Spindler, and other needy Adventurers, is 
the only barrier or ſecurity againſt fu- 


ture impoſitions. : 


The Author by the originality of hs 15 


performance (for there has not been an) 


| book of this kind before offered to the 
public,) is induced to believe, that he 
- nn. relate certain tranſactions totally un- 
Ekncvn to the generality of his readers; 
he has therefore taken a larger ſcale on 
which he traces the Sharper to his der- 
nier reſort, effectually diſlodges him, and 
to finiſh the chace, points out certain 
methods to deſtroy the whole baneful 7 
breed. The chief cauſe of his continu- 
ing in his illicit practices, by the encou- 
ragement he meets with from his aſſoci- 


ate 


— — 
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8 
ate the Pawnbroker, 18 clearly made to 
appear. A plan 1s pointed out to pre- 

vent ſuch encouragement, whick if 
adopted by the legiſlature would be of 
infinite advantage to the commercial part 

of this empire. The light held out in the 
following pages are ſo r and diffuſive, 
that it deſerves the attentive peruſal of 
every member of ſociety. In this tract 


there is nothing related with exaggera- 


tion, or in the leaſt, tinctured with ima- 
3 anecdotes. 1 


(9) 


For the Conſideration of 


Y p A R L I A M E N 1 Kc. 


Er. a period when extravagance and dil. 1 
1 pation gain ground in any kingdom, it 
1 an undoubted fact that poverty muſt inevi- 
tably follow, there is ſcarcely a mechanic but 
will endeavour to ape the gentleman, and live 
far beyond the income, which his honeſt la- 
bour brings in for his daily ſubſiſtance, to ſup- 
port which, he has recourſe to every practica- 
ble method of raiſing money: and as this can= _ 
not be accompliſhed without the aſſiſtance and 8 


| connivance of ſome other perſon. 


I ſhall in a brief manner lay before the pub- 
lic in the following ſheets, the methods made 


uſe on for ſuch purpoſe, and alſo propoſe a 


| plan, for the conſideration of the legiſlature, 
Which will effectually put a ſtop to the mecha- 
nic raiſing money on goods which ought to re- 
main in his poſſeſſion; and the ſwindler from 

raiſing money on ſuch as he has no legal right 
to be poſſeſſed of, To prevent an evil we muſt 
totally prohibit the means of committing 1t.— 


3 The 


1 


The iwie inſtance will fully prove the 

juſtneſs of this obſervation.— For many years 
the gold coin of this kingdom was counterfeit- 
ed and diminiſhed; ſome guineas wanting two 
or three ſhillings of weight, and ſmaller pieces 
in proportion; the puniſhment for this crime 
was death, and ſeldom a ſeſſions paſſed without 
one or more forfeiting their lives to the injured . 

laws of their country. This was not a means 
of peeventing the evil, it was only a puniſh- 


ment for the offender when convicted, and 


| hundreds eſcaped undeteQed ; the legiſlative 
power at laſt diſcovered an effectual method 
of prevention, by forbidding all perſons taking 
any gold coin under the ſtandard weight, (a pro- 


per allowance being made for wear.) This 


was undoubtedly the only effectual method that 
ever could have put a ſtop to this iniquitous 
practice, as no perſon will make up goods when 
there is no market for ſale. At firſt when this 
matter was agitated, there was much murmur- 
ing by all ranks of people, particularly thoſe 
who held a few light guineas. Now tho' they 
would at firſt certainly loſe a little by the de- 
ficiency of their coin, yet when they ſeriouſ- | 
ly conſidered, that this was the only effe&tual | 


method of putting a ſtop to ſo illegal a practice, 


which was hurtful to every one, even the poor- 
eſt mechanic; they would cheerfully ſubmit to 
ſuffer a, preſent trivial loſs, for the ſecuring a 
future material advantage to the whole nation. 
There have likewiſe been various Phan: laid for 


dier 


( 1 ) 


preventing ein diere from preying on the pub- 


lic, none have, however, yet, proved effectual, 1 
nor perhaps ever will, till ſome method is 
adopted to hinder them from diſpoſing of the 


goods they have fraudulently obtained. In this 
performance it is my with and intention to 
point out the means of preventing, or however 


checking this infamous practice, and thereby 
of ſerving the public. The generality of man- 


kind, I believe, will be of opinion with me, 


that a ſet of men called pawnbrokers, are the 
greateſt enouragers of ſwindlers, particularly ; 
in this great and populous city, it is a matter 
well worthy the conſideration of parliament to 
form a law, either to extirpate the whole race 
of pawnbrokers, or reduce them to ſome li- 
mited number. For tho' it ſhould be even 1 
thought to be of ſome ſervice to the public, not 
entirely to prohibit them, yet it will be found 
neceſſary, that their number be limited, and 
alſo under great reſtrictions. The advantage of 
ſuch a limitation and reſtriction, will, at firſt 
”- fight appear, if we conſider the on N there 
is between the pawnbroker and his aſſociate 
the ſwindler. I will therefore make it appear, 
that the pawnbroker 1 is the chief abetter and 
encourager of ſharpers, ſwindlers, and every 
ſpecies of neceſſitous adventurers; that by his 
aſſiſtance and connivance, they are enabled to 


purſue their wonted track of villany, by im- 
Poſing on the fair and un ſuſpecting rages: | 
SP... 


"Tw ) 


on detecting a fwindler, or ſharper, in nh ; 
hel is endowed with a ſufficient ſhare of honour 
or honeſty, to make an open confeſſion, you 
will find a part, if not the whole of the pro- 
perty in pledge. If a mechanic embezzels or 
makes away with goods entruſted to his care, 
do repair, clean, or make up, you will ſeldom 
know an inſtance of their being wholly diſpoſed 
of, but will find them likewiſe in pawn. I 
ſhall in a future page expatiate more largely on 


the fatal effects produced from that pernicious 


habit of pawning, it being an evil that from 
cuſtom becomes habitual, and while a poor un- 
; thinking deluded wretch has a ſingle article, or 

can obtain one to be the means of ſupplying 
"ns. preſent wants, he is happy. In another 
point of view they are encouragers of indolence. 


As many a labouring man has not an idea of 


: following his uſual employ, while he has the | 


means of raiſing a fix- -pence, leaving himſelf 
dieſtitute of every uſeful and neceſſary article of 
life, and inſtead of rendering himſelf a uſeful 


member to ſociety, by a proper attention, and 


induſtry in his humble ſituation, he becomes a 
ragrant totally loſt to every ſenſe of decency. 
I {hall now proceed by informing the public 
how far e are GUCOUragers of ſwin- L 
dlors. : 
„ general, tho' not the moſt deftruQive 85 
| ſet of men under that deſcription are what I 
ſhall call the petty ſwindler, whoſe original 
introduction 18 by pawning tome trifling article 
ex 


434 3 


they have obtained on credit, (for the ſupp 00 
; neo of making up, or diſpoſing of in the 


common courſe of trade) for a ſmall ſum, this 
method proving much eaſier to ſupply their 


wants, than by exerciſing their induſtry in their 
lawful callings, finding themſelves thus ac- 
commodated with money for the preſent purpoſe, 
for the purpoſe perhaps of laviſhing away in the 
moſt profligate and abandoned manner; they 
are led. on to involve themſelves 1 in greater di- 
ficulties, from time to time they are deluded 
with this temporary exiſtance, till at length 
they totally neglect and deſpiſe all manner of 
buſineſs. Their credit being at laſt ſtopped, 
they have no means of living, but are deſtined 
to ſpend the remains of their days in a gaol, or 
wander about on the face of the earth as va- 
grants; till from one vice to another, they, 
perhaps, commence houſe-breakers, footpads, 


or the like, and conclude their exiſtance by for- 


5 feiting their lives to the injured laws of their 


country. By this means the world is deprived 


of a man that might have lived and maintained 
his family with reputation, and rendered him- 
ſelf a uſeful member to ſociety, as he never 
might have receded from the paths of virtue 
and honeſty, had not this very beaten track 
been open to delude him. Perhaps it may be 
= argued, that if there were no pawnbrokers, the 
very ſame articles might have been diſpoſed of 


by ſale. By no means, I am not fo uncharita- 
ble as to believe perſons within my meaning 
. (in 


; 4 


(14) 
(in the firſt ſtage of this buſineſs) to be geile 
of ſo palpable a defraud. It is natural to ſup- 


poſe this cuſtom of pawning'is at firſt carried 
on without injury to any one, as the ſeveral 
articles are regularly redeemed and appropriated 5 
to the purpoſes they were originally deſigned 
for, till the intereſt (alone) becomes a greater LE 
burthen than the party is able to bear, from 
this he proceeds inſtead of redeeming them, by 
means of caſh, to pledging one article to redeem 
another, conſequently every future muſt ex- 
cCceed the former in value, on account of the 
| Intereſt, and probably there may be ſome ba- 
| lance of cath wanting for preſent uſe, in this 
| ſituation goods of double and treble value, are 
now wanted for the enlargment of the laſt; 
till at length every ſpecies of goods that goes - 
are obligated to remain priſoners, the pawner 
having no means left for their rederaption. To 


prevent this evil, there 15, undoubtedly, a pe- 


nalty on the pawnbroker, in caſe he does not 
make certain enquires of the name and place of 
| abode of the perſon or perſons, pawning, pledg- _ 
ing or exchanging ſuch goods or chattles ; but 
before I ſtate the means of their evading that 


penalty, I ſhall recite a clauſe in an act palled 


In the 27th of GEORGE II. 


And be it further enacted by the authority 


« aforeſaid, that from and after the twenty- 
e ninth day of September, one thouſand ſeven 


& hundred and fifty ſeven, if any pawnbroker, 5 
"nw take by way of pawn, Plone: or ex- 
> 4 change, 
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change, of or from any perſon or perſons 


whomſoever, any goods or chattles of what 
kind ſoever the ſame ſhall be, he ſhall forth- 


with enter, or cauſe to be entered, in a fair 
© or regular manner, in a book or books to be 
kept for that purpoſe, a deſcription of the 
goods or chattles which he, ſhe, or they, 
ſhall receive in pawn, pledge, or exchange; 
and alſo the ſum of money advanced thereon, 
with the day of the month and year on which, 
and the name and place of abode of the per 5 
ſon by whom ſuch goods or chattles were ſo 
pawned, pledged, or exchanged, and alſo the 
name and place of abode of the owner or 

_*£ owners thereof, according to the information N 
| © of the perſon pawning, or pledging, or ex- 
changing the ſame, and ſhall, at the ſame 
time, give a duplicate or copy thereof to the 
«© perſon or perſons ſo pawning, pledging, or 
„ exchanging the ſaid goods or chattles, if re- 
quired, for which the perſon or perſons who 
ſhall fo pawn, pledge or exchange ſuch goods 


or chattles, ſhall pay the ſum of one half- 
penny on goods and chattles pawned for leſs 


than twenty ſhillings and one penny for 
goods and chattles pawned for twenty ſhil- 


_ ings, and not exceeding five pounds, and 
for every ſuch duplicate upon goods or chat- 


tles, paw ned for any larger ſum, the ſum of 


© two pence and no more, and in default of 


„making ſuch entry, and giving ſuch dupli- 


cate or copy, if required, as aforeſaid, he, 


6 ſhe, 


if 
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8 or they ſhall reſpectively for every of 
fence, forfeit the ſum of five pounds: to be 


chattles of the offender or offenders by war- 
rant under the hand and ſeal, or hands and 
ſeals of any juſtice or juſtices of the peace of 
the county, riding, diviſion, city, liberty, 


2 : 


the offence ſhall be committed.“ 


I be intent and meaning of the above tte 5 
| and every other clauſe, in that act of parlia- 
ment, was to prevent perſons from pawning 
or diſpoſing of any kind of goods, (that were 
not their own property) without the conſent of 
the owner. All the attention the pawnbroker 
gives in compliance to this act is, to aſk the 
name of the perſon who preſents any article as 
a pledge, and ſometimes may inquire the place _ 
of abode; but if the perſon pledging ſuch goods, 
| wiſh to evade this laſt enquiry, the pawnbro- 
ker inſtead of being more ſtrict on that ac- 
count, adds; We put this queſtion 1 in confor- 
« mity to the act of parliament ; therefore it is 
neceſſary you name ſome place, but it is of no 
„ conſequence to us, whether it is or is not, 
your actual reſidence.” I ſhall make another 
very capital objection to their proceedings; 
that is, knowingly making a falſe entry in their 
books, as he means of themſelves and the - 
: | | . 


levied by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods and 


or place, where the offence ſhall be com- 
© mitted; which reſpe ctive forfeitures when 
e levied, ſhall be 1 and applied to the uſe 
© of the poor of the pariſh or place wherein | 


Co 


A * b 
fon pawning the ſame eſcaping undetotied; 3 


is very common for a pawnbroker, notwithſtand- 
ing he is well acquainted with both the name 
and place of abode of the party, to make an en- 


try in his books of the goods or chattles in a 


5 name totally different, and the place of reſi- 


dence, far wide of their actual dwelling : no- 


thing could induce a man in open violation of 
the law, to be guilty of ſuch a tran factior, but 
5 ſuppoſition, if not a poſitive proof, that the 
perſon pawning ſuch goods, had obtained them 
by falſe pretence, or open defraud, This, alone 
muſt certainly convince every perſon of common 
underſtanding, that, in every ſenſe of the word, 
a pawnbrokers ſhop is an eftabitthes nurſery for 


5 ſwindlers. 


. proceed by mentioning farther evits: 
by which means they are productive of the ruin 
0 many induſtrious families, particularly per- 
ſions in the working branch of any buſineſs. 
Men under this deſcription are frequently in- 
truſted with things of great value, ſuch as 

watch-finiſhers, jewellers, goldſmiths, &c. who _ 
| from a ſcarcity of money, are induced to pawn _ 
the property of their employers to relieve their 
preſent wants; their circumſtances, by this 
means, inſtead of mending, becomes. worſe * 
every day. If they were incapable of ſupporting 
themſelves and family by means of their own + 
induſtry, it cannot be ſuppoſed they are now 
enabled to do it: as they have to labour, . not 
only to ſupport | their mmi but likewiſe to 


eee e il 


cm) 


ebene a moſt enormous intereſt for the uſe 


* 


{Fc 
»* — 6 5 , 
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of the money they have been, and, in fact, are 
nqw ſubſiſting on. Thus ſituated, a man is 
neceſſitated to make exchanges, perhaps « every I 
day, paying at each exchange, a months inter- 
eſt, at the rate of thirty per cent. As a proof b 
of the above, I ſhall relate a circumſtance ex- 
7 as it happened; * A perſon in the mend- 
ing branch of the watch buſineſs was intruſt- 
C ed for the purpoſe of repairing and cleaning, 
with goods of great value; to ſupply a defi- 
* ciency of caſh, he was induced to pledge two 
ts filver watches, he redeemed. them, and re- 
£ ſtored, in proper repair, to his employer. 
$ From this time when he was in want of 
92 
; 
- 
6 
; 
6 
6 
s 
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money, he always had the means of ſupply- 


+ ing himſelf by that wretched cuſtom of pawn- 
* ing, This man was ſupplied every day . 
F with goods from his employer, which, as re- 
A gularly, were conducted to this honeſt Ufurer, 5 
d tor the purpoſe of releaſing others in his poſ- 

_ © ſeffion, which the mechanic was obliged to 
deliver to the owners, having been the full 
time in his hands, uſually allowed for the 
neceſſary repairs. This trade was carried on 
by this unfortunate man for near two years, 


and would not have been diſcovered but from 


2 a ſcarcity of buſineſs, which deprived him of 

* the means of any longer exchanging, having 
not ſufficſent value in his poſſeſſion: this 
; tranſaction was not longer a ſecret to his em- 


ployer. He applied 1 to the e who 
N very | 


<( 19 ) 
poſſeſſion, without either principle or intereſt, 


of this buſineſs, it appeared that this man had 


dence of his maſter, who to this hour con- 
demns the 1 iniquitous practice of pawnbrokers 
encouraging ſuch tranſactions.? 


„ „ er 5 „ ay R K A Oo *. _—_ 


In many timilar caſes, ſuch a matter would Ro 
prove the entire ruin of a family, as by a pub- 
lic explanation, the man has no future hope of 
being employed by any of the trade. In behalf 
of the pawnbroker, it may be argued that no 
truly honeſt man could poſſibly be guilty of ſo _ 
| baſe a trick as making uſe of the property of 
another. — I can by no means defend fuch a 
character; but if it is not in our power to alter 
the depraved principles of mankind, we ſhould 
prevent, as much as poſſible, that the pub- 
lic be not injured by their practice. Had os 
been no pawnbroker, this man could not have 
committed a fraud, as he would have had no 
means of raiſing money on his maſters goods, 
but would have been content with working at 


0 2 . ws has 


very  wilkagly 3 up the goods in bis 


to prevent a proſecution being commenced 
againſt him. Upon a thorough inveſtigation | 


been labouring many months for little more 
than what was ſufficient to pay the intereſt, 
which, from the various exchanges made itt 
the courſe of each week, Teldom amounted to 
leſs than twenty ſhillings. Through the in- 
terpoſition, however, of ſome friends, this 
poor man was reinſtated in his buſineſs, and 
was fortunate enough to regain the confi- 
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28 trade, and reaping the fruits of his boneft 7 


induſtry ; he would have found his accounts 
much more advantageous, and his mind in a 


ſtate of ſerenity and peace. 


In each of the foregoing inſtances, 1 have, I 


: flatter myſelf, fully convinced the public of the 
many evils ariſing from permitting pawnbrokers 
to carry on their buſineſs on their preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, in ſhort, in my opinion, a pawn- 
broker is equally. the aſſiſtant of a ſwindler, 
that a Jew, receiver of ſtolen goods, is to a 


thief, Indeed, J am convinced, that were there 


no receivers, there would be no thieves; and I 
have every reaſon to believe, that were pawn- 
brokers prohibited, ſwindlers would be almoſt 
unknown, but by name : certainly the origi- 
nal introduction of ſuch men to ſociety, were 
from motives of humanity, that when any poor 


man happer ned to be 1n abſolute want of a tem- 


porary ſupply of caſh, he had an opportunity 4 
K accmomodating himſelf for any length of time 
N (tho at an exorbitant intereſt) on his own proper- 


ty, without 1njuring any one, or making his 


Wants known; this is the only apology that 


can be made for ſo deſtructive a ſet of men be- 


ing countenanced. But if we conſider that the 
5 pawnbroker, who acts expreſly agreeable to their TY 
firſt inſtitution, and who do not in ny =. 
gree, encourage ſuſpicious characters to continue 
in a courſe of villany, but, perhaps, ſometimes 
ſtop them in the full career of their infamous 
= proceeding, are but few, when compared with 


the 8 


: the number of their ed who gladly ſhare 

in the daily depredations made on the public 
we muſt undoubtedly grant that it would be 
much better for the general intereſt of ſociety, 


that the whole race were entirely annihilated, 


rather than be ſuffered to exiſt for the purpoſe 


of merely accomodating but a few individuals. 


If the legiſlature ſhould, however, look upon 
them as neceſſary evils, Jet them oft ; in a _ 


derate degree; let them not ſwarm in all 


of the town, as we ſee them at preſent, an 0 in- 
| deed daily encreaſing; let them, inſtead of in- 
fecting every ſtreet and alley, be limited one for 
every pariſh, except in very large pariſhes, 
where perhaps more may be neceſſary, and if 
their baneful influence ſhould be allowed to be 
carried out of the metropolis, let (in general) 
one be thought ſufficient for moſt cities ant : 


capital towns. And, in order to prevent a 


greater number, than may be allowed by law, 

from carrying on this buſineſs, let it be enacted 

that whoſoever is found ſo offending, forfeit a 
certain ſum to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale, &c. 
one moiety of the ſaid penalty to go to the king, 
the other to the informer. And even ſuch limi- 
ted number, both in London and the country, 


to be reſtrained from receiving, under a certain 


conſiderable penalty, any goods or chattles in 
pledge exceeding the value of five ſhillings, | 
without making ſtrict enquiry into the circum- 
ſtances and ſituation of the perſon or perſons 
offering the ſame to pawn ; and no new goods 


what- 


Ca) 


i whitertt to 11 taken as a pledge, without the 


party's producing a bill and receipt for the ſame; ; 


and even in that caſe if the pawnbroker has any 
reaſon to ſuſpect a deception, he ſhall be ths: 


rized, and thereby required to detain ſuch goods 


till fufficient proof is produced of the authen- 
ticity of ſuch bill and receipt. By this caution, 
nn csc perſon would be able to obtain goods on cre- 
[dt, as is too often the caſe, and immediately 

| pawn them, neither could the mechanic diſpoſe 
of his employers property. In cafe ſuch an act 
ſhould paſs into a law, the penalty, on the ſide 
of the pawnbroker, ſhould be great, and a part 


of it be appropriated to the uſe of the informer. 


Agreeable to the preſent law, the whole fine 
goes to the poor of the pariſh wherein the 
_ offence was committed. It was certainly very 5 
humane of the legiſlature in appropriating it to 
ſo laudable a purpoſe, but as we may very juſt⸗ 
25 15 ſuppoſe that informers, in general, are ſeldom 
men of any conſiderable property, they deſiſt 
from giving, even, neceſſary intelligence to the 
magiſtrates becauſe they have no advantage by 
the offenders conviction. In highway e 


houſebreaking, &c. if the reward for apprehend- 


ing and taking them was paid to the everſeers 


of the poor of the pariſh wherein the fame was 


committed, vou would not then find ſo many 


perſons active in taking them; I would further 


adviſe, that the ſame act of parliament make it 
felony, for any perſon or perſons to pawn, 
Pledge, or exchange any article whatever, ex- | 


cept 
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cept the Card has been duly paid for as his 
or her own property; I ſhould likewiſe think it 
adviſeable, to prevent deception, as well as pro- 
: 1 an emolument to government, to have 
a proper officer appointed to ſurvey the books 
of each pawnbroker weekly, and to levy a tax 


of five per cent. upon all the money they re 


ceive for intereſt ; * this would enrich the ftate 
without oppreſſmg individuals, as the profits of 
their profeſſion would make ample allowance for 


” fuch a drawback, 


I ſhallnowſtate another practice that i is great 1. 
iy productive of ſwindling; — After a man has N 
obtained goods to a conſiderable amount, he gives 


a bond, and con feſſes judgment, (as of a for- 


mer term) to ſome aſſociate and brother in ini- 
. quity, for a large ſum, who brings his execu- 
tion, in conſequence of that judgment, ſells the 
property under the ſheriff, the plaintiff and de- 
fendant ſharing the produce, and then laugh =: 
the credulity of the different tradeſmen from 
whom they have obtained them ; this evil is 
Y undoubtedly to be remedied by the interference 
of the legiſlature, by making it felony for any 
| perſon, who ſhall, in future, confeſs a judgment, 
or give a bill of fale on effects, unleſs they are 
his ſole property, and every reſpective article in 


7 the ſaid bill of ſale duly paid for by the perſon 


'S Their * as intereſt and what they call ware- 
| houſe-men, is thirty Per cent. and in ſome caſes they „ 
EN ceive 2 hundred, e 


giving 
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giving the fame; and likewiſe by levying a pe- 


nalty” of treble the value of the goods on an, 
perſon or perſons who ſhall advance any ſum 
or ſums of money on any ſuch bond or bill of 
Will ſale, without being fully convinced that the 
n e is the ſole property of the perſon for whom 
wi the money is advanced (by his producing the 
bills and receipts for the ſame, or ſome other 


reſpectable vouchers to prove the goods in queſ- 


| x 6 have been paid for. ) If a law of this na- 

ture was in force, the ſwindler would not be- -- 

able to exiſt, as IA could have. no advantage i in 
following a profeſſion i in which he had not the 
means of diſpoſing of his commodity. Neither 
ſhould we then find ſo many men {kulk into a 


goal to avoid a ſettlement with their creditors | 


(who would, there is no doubt, be very ready 
to liſten to any reaſonable propoſition) as they 
would not have the means, % generally 155 | 
of ſupporting themſelves in idleneſs with the 
produce of their creditors property : If ſuch a 

law was exiſting, every man would opeuly and 
_ candidly lay his circumſtances before his credi- 
tors, and if it were found that his embarrafle- | 
ments aroſe from real misfortunes in trade, 
they would, doubtleſs, on his appropriating the 
Whole of his property to their benefit, not only 
| pity and protect him, but alſo, inſtead of op- 


preſſing, afliſt him to continue his buſineſs with 


„ freſh credit. 


To prevent any illegal debt or note being 5 


an incumbrance c on the infolvents eſtate, where 


ſuch = 
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ſuch wind did not prove atis factory to the 
majority of the creditors, or they had reaſon to 
ſuſpect there had not been 14155 given for the 
ſame, it ſhould be inveſtigated before any two 
or more juſtices of the peace, and in caſe the 
ſame was not proved a legal demand, the credi- - 
tors ſhould be bound over to proſecute at the 


next general or quarter ſeſſions; and the party 


making ſuch illegal demand to find ſufficient bail 
or be committed to gaol for trial; and if found 

by guilty, he ſhould at leaſt ſuffer twelve months 

| 1mpriſonment, and during that time, be either 

| publickly whipped or pillor'd ; and if the inſol- 

vent ſhould be detected in ſecreting any book 
| debts, or other property from his ſaid Creditors, . 


he ſhould be deemed guilty of felony. 


| This method would be equally advantageous 
| to both creditor and debtor, as there might be 

a clauſe inſerted in ſuch act of parliament, to 

oblige the creditors to give a full diſcharge in 

| caſe it appeared to a certain number, that the 
debtor had duly given up the whole property in 
his poſſeſſion, and as ſoon as he became inſol - 
vent, made a full and open confeſſion of his ſitubv- 
ation, and in caſe of ſuch diſagreement amongſt _ 


_ the creditors, they ſhould appeal to any two or 


more juſtices of the peace, and their opinion 
after a full hearing ſhould be deciſive, and the 
man diſcharged from his debts upon the faid 
ſtipulated number of his creditors ſighing a re- 
leaſe to be witneſſed by the magiſtrates deter- 


: mining the ſame. 


T ® 7 


It may be argued, the bankrupt laws now in 
| being, would have the ſame effect; at the fame 
time, I would wiſh the reader to conſider, in 
many inſtances, the ſeveral debts do not amount 
to a ſufficient ſum, to what they call ſtrike a 
docket, and where it may, the ſeveral expences 
attending a commiſſion would very nearly de- 
prive the creditors of any dividend; and where 
a man's whole debts perhaps does not amount to 
more than three hundred pounds, the expences 
of a commiſſion alone would very nearly launch 
into one third; and if his effects (without an 
expence) Would produce ten ſhillings in the _ 
pound, by a bankruptcy the creditors would not 
receive four. This certainly requires the atten- 
tion of parliament, and the public at large. 1 
ſhall not quit this buſineſs without making ſome 
remarks on ſales by auction, if a ſwindler keeps 
the tranſaction within his own hands, his gene- 
ral method of concluding the buſinefs is, to diſ- 
poſe of the property by this means; to put a ſtop 
to this practice, let it, as before deſcribed, be 
felony, for any perſon to employ any broker or 
auctioneer, to fell any eſtate, goods, or any 
other commodity whatever, either by public 
tale, of private contract, unleſs the ſame is 
hoc or her ſole property, and duly paid for 
55. RES aforeſaid, or if any perſon or perſons ſhall, 
Iii in future, ether by private or public ſale, 555 
| poſe of any goods or chattles for leſs than the 
original value (except ſuch goods are damaged or 
Wilaleable) lo as to Jetrmnent his, her, or NG. 
„ *-;  Credi- 
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creditors, be ſhall be, by virtue of a warrant, 
taken before any two or more juſtices of the 


-peace, and 1 10 caſe he cannot give a {ſufficient 


reaſon for ſo doing, he ſhall be committed for 
defrauding his creditors, and the wholeſale dealer 
or dealers, from whom ſuch goods were pur- 
chaſed, be bound over to proſecute, and as the 
means of detecting ſuch perſons, every aucti- 


oneer, or broker, ſhall advertiſe -in ſome one 


paper named in ſuch act of parliament, at leaſt ten 
days before ſuch auction or ſale, mentioning 
both the chriſtian and furname of the perſon oer 
perſons to whom ſuch goods belong, together 
with his, her, or their place of refidence at the 
Pry ordered for ſale, and 
in caſe the ſaid goods are not as before deſcribed, _ 
duly paid for, and thereby the legal property of 
the perſon ſelling the ſame, the tradeſman, or 
tradeſmen of whom ſuch goods were purchaſed, 
| ſhall be impoweted to prevent ſuch fale, till he, 
| the, or they are paid for ſuch goods as has been 
* obtained on credit, or the auctioneer or broker 
| pives ſufficient ſecurity for the payment of the 
Bu ” when the goods are fold. In caſe any 
broker or auctioneer ſhould omit ſuch advertiſe- 


time ſuch goods were 


ment, or inſert a wrong name, or place of abode, 


he ſhall, for every ſich offence forfeit treble the 
value of the goods in queſtion. The aforeſaid 
hints undoubtedly demand the ſtricteſt attention 
of the public at Nis particularly the commer- 


: cial and trading part of mankind, 


} 
- 


As 
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1 
As by petitioning arliament for leave to 


bring! in ſuch a bill, if ſuch petitions was accept - 
ed, the bill agreed to, and was ſo fortunate as 


to meet witli the concurrence and approbation of 
the Britiſh ſenate, the merchant and tradeſman 
would then be protected from every ſpecies of 
fraud and impoſition, and might, unmoleſted, 


proceed in his buſineſs with both pleaſure and 


profit, without his peace of mind being daily 
ruffled by the deſigning, cunning : arts of the 
Tharper and Winder. x, 
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